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The war has undoubtedly developed the 
spirit of nationality in many parts of Asia 
and Africa. There has been a recoil from 
habits of thought and methods of working 
that have come from other lands — and a 
sensitive shrinking from alien authority. 
There has been a turning toward the insti- 
tutions and language of their own country. 
All this has been most noticeable in the 
more educated sections of the church on 
the mission field, and particularly in India. 
In India the demand that a large share in 
the direction of the Indian church be placed 
in the hands of native Christians has been 
enhanced by the war. This national con- 
sciousness in the Indian church has placed 
before the mission boards an urgent and 
delicate problem. Alongside the two move- 
ments just mentioned is the development 
of church union. The twelve churches of 
Presbyterian order have moved toward 



union in China since 1890. In 1918 over- 
tures were made by the British and Ameri- 
can Congregationalists, and if the home 
boards approve the proposals, the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists will become 
the United Church of Christ in China. The 
Anglican missions of America, Great Bri- 
tain, and Canada have united in one church 
in China, and the different nationalistic divi- 
sions of the Lutherans have become 
one church. The movement for a united 
church in British East Africa has been 
attempted but not yet consummated. The 
need for such a union has been keenly felt 
in many quarters. Proposals for the union 
of the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and the South India United Church took 
shape in 1919, but final action has not yet 
taken place. There has been marked devel- 
opment along many lines in the life of the 
church of the mission field. 
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"Findings" of the Seventeenth An- 
nual Convention of the Religious 
Education Association, at Pitts- 
burgh, March 19-22, 1920 

1. Recent studies of the British and 
American armies have revealed an appalling 
state of ignorance of religion and of indiffer- 
ence to the institutions of religion, among 
the masses of the people. This revelation 
confirms and justifies the criticisms of 
current religious education to which this 
Association has given voice during seventeen 
years. We recognize in this situation a 
call to deepen our understanding of the 
affirmative principles that must guide in 
any adequate reconstruction of religious 
education. 

2. For some years before the war com- 
mercial interests had been learning how to 
apply psychological laws so as to influence 
on a large scale the minds of the buying 
public. During and since the war govern- 
ments, using and extending these methods, 



have succeeded in controlling the thinking 
and the ethical outlook of whole peoples. 
At the present moment political and eco- 
nomic interests have at their disposal a 
definite effective technique for the making 
of public opinion. This technique includes 
the choice of facts that shall be allowed to 
reach the public; it includes also constant 
and often subtle appeal to emotions and 
prejudices. The whole constitutes an art 
of making up other men's minds for them. 

3. In this situation religious education 
must accept the duty of forming a religious 
public opinion. But religion must not 
imitate the types of propaganda that with- 
hold facts and stimulate prejudice. Our 
problem, rather, is to lead the people to do 
real thinking in the light of the great 
historical ideals and in the light also of 
correct information. 

4. This is not a problem of adult edu- 
cation merely. For the foundations of 
public opinion, its most persistent pre- 
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suppositions, are laid in the experiences of 
children — their experiences, not only in the 
school whether of the state or of the church, 
but also in their contacts with society as 
it is. Education has never paid adequate 
attention to the informal and unintended 
training that children actually receive. 

5. The immediate and most pressing 
problem for religious educators concerns, 
therefore, the development of co-operative 
religious thinking upon the part of both 
children and adults. To this end the 
methods and the results of the scientific 
study of society must be incorporated into 
the courses for older pupils, and methods 
that promote reflection rather than mere 
imitation and compliance must be adopted 
in all grades. 

Fourteen Points in Religions 
Education 

Herman Harrell Home in the Church 
School for December sums up the ideals of 
religious education under fourteen points. 
After relating that Christian education is 
becoming gradually standardized, and that 
standard a growing one, he presents his 
analysis. Under the caption "Strategy or 
Ends" he states: (1) The end of education 
is the development of personality in the 
right social medium. (2) This proceeds in 
regard to physical, vocational, moral, social, 
emotional, intellectual, and spiritual factors, 
the latter pervading all. (3) The ideals to 
be pursued are health, skill, integrity, 
justice, love of beauty, truth, and God. 
(4) The opposites to be avoided are disease, 
unskilfulness, sin, injustice, ugliness, error, 
and materialism. (5) Education mediates 
between society and the individual by indi- 
vidualizing society and socializing the 
individual. (6) It means the co-operating 
with God in developing in humanity its 
image of God. (7) The concrete historic 
figure of the Prophet of Nazareth embodies 
the educational ideal. He manifests the 
qualities of (2) and (3). 



In "Tactics or Means" he includes: 
(8) ' Education is the process of stimulating 
achievement. (9) The release of creative 
self-expression in thinking and acting is the 
standard test of the method used whether 
it be story-telling, lecture, or discussion- 
(10) Creative self-expression is best ad- 
vanced by "projects" assigned to individ- 
uals or groups. These tasks require further 
study by the pupil, (n) A good cycle is 
the problem set up, hunting the solution, 
and the relation of results to conduct. 
(12) The curriculum of any educational 
institution from the Sunday school on should 
be composed of "those problems most press- 
ing in any age, and of the historic and 
scientific materials requisite for their solu- 
tion." (13) The application of democracy 
consists in adopting the problems after con- 
sulting adolescents or adult students. 
(14) There is no necessary conflict between 
educational ends and the means of attaining 
them. 

Christian education is the sure but slow 
process of solving the perplexing problems 
of our society. It must leaven the whole. 
"Democracy is Christianity in society, and 
Christianity is democracy in religion." 

The Psychological Approach to 
Social Service 

Rev. William Norman Hutchins in 
Religious Education for December makes a 
plea for a more fundamental knowledge of 
social psychology as a necessary approach 
to the vital and practical problems of social 
service. This type of psychology makes 
clear the social character of mind. Our 
mental life is built up in our responses to 
the physical and social elements of our 
environment but more fundamentally the 
latter. We act with reference to physical 
objects that we may exert a beneficial con- 
trol over them. But because these objects 
ordinarily change imperceptibly they do not 
call out conscious responses. Because of 
their usual character our actions toward 
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them sink to the level of habit and are 
largely unconscious. It is in the face of 
intercourse with other human beings that 
we have the great drive of stimulus and 
response. Here the problem is constantly 
changing. Humans are variable, they act 
in different moods and ways, and are con- 
stantly causing their acts to vary that they 
may live a co-operative social life with 
those who so act toward them. We are 
controlled by the way others act toward us, 
as we influence what others may do and say 
by our acts. The beginnings of these social 
acts are called gestures. That is, some 
physical movement in look, tone, or position 
of another calls out an answering response 
in me. I become aware of what the other 
intends to do by my own involuntary 
response to the other's gesture. This point 
is illuminated by the variety of physical 
adjustments two boxers make in regard to 
each other. Each determines in large the 
movements of the other. Much of this 
kind of interaction may be practically below 
the level of consciousness. Consciousness 
of meaning comes to the fore when we 
objectively see ourselves make movements 
or hear our voices. We are aware of what 
we say and what it means. By thus listen- 
ing to ourselves we take the place of the 
other persons. We act toward ourselves as 
they act toward us. Thus in this constant 
social interaction we build up in our corpor- 
ate selves the lives of others. In building 
up our own conscious social selves our 
consciousness of self is secondary to our con- 
sciousness of others. The self has this 
broad basis of relations with individuals and 



therefore it is a social conception. Our 
family, friends, and neighbors enter con- 
cretely into the building of ourselves. This 
social interaction, apart from immediate 
contacts, continues ideally in our own inner 
consciousness. 

The fact that our inner life grows out of 
social interaction is significant for the task 
of social service. It is vital that we carry 
on this socialization of our inner selves till 
we have made an inner adjustment to the 
social attitudes of the whole community in 
which we perform our social tasks. Such a 
psychological approach is essential to a sane 
and vigorous morality. Social service is 
not an imposition from the top, but an 
impetus toward socialization by a demo- 
cratic leader. A case in point is related by 
Jane /-Jdams: 

The president of the company went farther 
than the usual employer does. He socialized 
not only the factory, but the form in which his 
workmen were living. He built and in a great 
measure regulated an entire town without call- 
ing upon the workmen either for self-expression 
or self-government! What was the trouble? 
Into his attempt at social service he carried no 
social imagination, no associative insight, and 
while he sincerely desired to contribute to the 
life values of his employees he was content to 
"test the righteousness of the process by his own 
feelings and not by those of the men." 

The employees rejected it because it was 
not transfused with a human spirit. In 
whatever way we contribute to the social 
process, be it philanthropy, neighborliness, 
education, religion, or social service, it will 
get its full clear vision by a democratic 
sharing of life. 
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Problems of the Country Parish 

The problems in no two rural communi- 
ties are alike. There are a variety of con- 
ditions dealing with economic welfare, 
health, recreation, class relationships, leader- 
ship, ideals, and beliefs. But there is a 



general approach to these different situations 
which we need to know in order to evolve 
solutions. There are two general divisions 
of the rural problem: the first considers the 
community as a whole; the second lies in 
the organization of the church itself. The 



